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library of Springfield, in its drugstores and on its busses, Vermonters heard accents they never heard before.
But the basis of life in Vermont remains agriculture; this in turn is based on fluid milk. Most Vermont dairy farms are small, worked by their own owners, and often held in the same family for generations. The farmers are well organized; most belong to the Grange. During the war many worked in war industry throughout the long winters; in summer, people who earn wages in village factories still go home in the evening to their own land, their own cow. In a way, like Maine in regard to potatoes, Vermont is too dependent on one commodity; its milk brings in thirty million dollars a year, and most of it goes to the great city markets, New York and Boston; but sensible Vermonters want to diversify their economy. The soil is getting thin on the hillsides; year by year, more farms become worn out and have to be sold, if any buyers are to be found. And deforestation is a problem; it is becoming more and more necessary to think in terms of the forests as a crop, not as a mine. But even though the typical Vermont farmer may be poor he will go through almost any hardship to educate his children. His interest in electrification, co-operatives, public health, is mature and serious; here the procedures of government really do begin right in the shallow dales and sparkling meadows.
The dome of Vermont's state capitol is surmounted by a bulky statue of the goddess Ceres. The original, the work of a local sculptor, was blown off in a storm some years ago. It was replaced in 1938 by a copy hewn out of granite by the state sergeant-at-arms; it is somehow typical of Vermont that when he did this job he had reached the age of eighty-seven.
Green Mountain Politics and Men
In the 1946 primaries Governor Mortimer R. Proctor was roundly beaten for renomination, and for the first time in the modern history of Vermont a chief executive was refused a second term. Reason: a remarkable upsurge of modern-mindedness; the same positivist swing brought Flanders in as senator. Proctor was and is a civilized and able man. But the voters wanted something fresher. So they elected as governor a forty-five-year-old war veteran of solid performance and promise both, Colonel Ernest W. Gibson, who had once been senator for a brief time, who was severely wounded during long service in the South Pacific, and who, a political outsider, was practically unknown to the regular Republican organization.
Proctor himself belongs to the dominant family of Vermont, and was to the capitol born. His father, his grandfather, and an uncle were all three governors of Vermont, and one forebear was a senator and secre-